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Communications for insertion next month must reach the Editor not later than the last 


Thursday of this month (April 29). 
The Editor accepts no responsibility for statements made or opinions expressed by 
authors of articles or in speeches at meetings. 


WHAT OF THE “FOUR POINTS OF THE 
COMPASS” ?(B) 


Las month the Honorary Administrator dealt with the Second and Third “ Points of the Com- 
pass” (“ Service” and “ Fairmindedness”). This month he discusses the First Point, the text 
of which is as follows :— 

I. FELLOWSHIP: To found a series of self-supporting Branches and Groups for the fostering cf a new spirit between 
man and man, 

(These branches develop their own life and line of work in accordance with the chief need of their locality. Their task 
is not to compete with existing organisations, but to supplement and reinforce them. They meet regularly for supper and 
discussion, exhibiting by the diversity of the members in origin, occupation and outlook, a spirit of reconciliation between 
the classes.) They are pledged :— 

To a wide human fnterest in their lives and needs of their fellows. 

To the study of local conditions, civic, social and religious, and to challenge their generation to seek in all things the mind 
of Christ. 

To mitigate by habit of mind and word and deed she evils of class consesousness 

To be responssble for the welcome and well-being of those commended to their friendship. 


PROMISED last month to come back to the First Point of the Compass, 
A. which deals with fellowship. This form of words was arrived at, as I have 
said, after much discussion. One of the early drafts of it read like this: “ To 
treat every fellow-worker as a brother, not asking from what school he came, 
or how his father earned his daily bread.” This form, to my mind, points more 
diretly to an idea on which, as we go on, we lay more and more stress, the 
idea of Toc H as a “ human zoo.” The phrase was originally used in contempt 
by a Stray visitor who was unhappy at a branch mecting. We have made it 
“a plank in our platform.” It does not really express what we are driving at. 
The animals in the Zoo are carefully sorted out; the giraffe does not sup with 
the kangaroo and the elephant. Our idea, however, is that in order really to 
get the Toc H spirit, we. must not merely colleét people of all sorts, but mix 
them up thoroughly. This is a feature of our fellowship which many people, 
otherwise quite triendly, dislike, or disapprove, or fail to understand. They 
can see that a branch might happen to be thoroughly mixed. What puzzles 
them is that the mixture should be deliberately played for, and planned, and 
thought so important. Many of them have asked me why we do it, and have 
not always seemed satisfied with such answers as they have had. Perhaps it 
is necessary to dig a little deeper. Even if I succeed in showing only that 
the idea of the “ mixture ” is not a fad, and that the reason for it, whatever it 
may be, is not a superficial one that may be worth while. 

* 


It is curious that the First Point, while it mentions many of the inequalities 
among men, says nothing expressly of those which seem to be primary, to be 
the cause (in the long run, when several generations are thought of together) 
of many, at least, of the rest. Here are two sentences from a little paper 
by the Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy: ‘The real inequalities are natural 
inequalities, inequalities of capacity and power, and though these inequalities 
may be intensified and exaggerated by becoming incarnate in institutions and 
traditions, you cannot obliterate them by changing the tradition or destroying 
the institution. They can only be obliterated by whole peoples coming to a 
belief in God, whose Infinity reduces all our finite differences to equality.” 
(The second of these sentences does not seem to me to say quite all that should 
be said. And it rather belongs to the old dispensation, while we, and “ Wood- 
bine Willie” quite specially, are concerned with the new. ‘‘ Under the first 
dispensation men were the servants of God ; under the second they were called 
to be His sons.” I think that the men who founded Toc H because the Old 
House had helped them to see God, saw Him not so much in His Might as in 
His Beauty. And I think it is that and His Love and—if it may be said—His 
Simpleness that compel allegiance. Surely the most astounding fact of all is 
that He should choose to dwell in the hearts of men. It is that, I think, and 
not His Infinity, which “ reduces all our differences to equality.) 


THe “ NORMAL CHANCE.” 


The existence of natural inequalities among men is not, however, the only 
faét we have to face. There is the way in which these differences appear to be 
distributed. We are told this sort of thing. If you take, say, 100,000 men 
and classify them in a number of grades according to general mental capacity, 
or any special kind of capacity that is fairly common, and then plot a curve 
representing the numbers in each grade, you get a curve of a certain definite 
type. And if you colleé&t another 100,000 men from somewhere else, and do 
the same with them, you get a curve of the same type. And if you roll a 
sufficient number of beans down a smooth board slightly sloping, you find that 
many go down Straight or nearly straight, some go a little on either side, a 
smaller number go further from the centre-line—some to the right, some to 
the Jeft—a still smaller number go still further off, and so on. And if you plot 
a curve showing the way in which the beans behave when treated in this fashion 
you get the same type of curve as before. And it is called, they tell us, the 
curve of normal chance or probability. I can grasp the faét that very many 
people are cleverer than I am, and I am not seriously upset by the fact that a 
few appear to be even more stupid. But that anyone should be able to say: 
“ Jf only I can colle& enough of you fellows, and sort you out by your height, 
or your quickness in picking out the A’s in a page of print, or the general good- 
ness of your brains, I can tell you in advance, roughly, how many of you will 
come into the second and how many into the twenty-second grade ”—that 
sort of thing has given me a shiver down my spine. And so did this little 
Story, which Sir Josiah Stamp tells in a severely sober book. He was at the 
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Inland Revenue when the first set of super-tax figures came in. He took this 
rich new material, and also the old stuff produced by the income-tax returns, 
and set down to produce a diagram which had something to do with the numbers 
of people who returned incomes of various “ grades.” J have to “ bowdlerise ” 
the story a little, because the Editor refuses to allow me to bring in what our 
Varsity members at Cambridge call logarithms—even if I only use four-figure 
tables. Let us say that he was trying to get a ‘Pareto Line’, and leave it at 
that. He got his line, but he did not like the look of it. It did not satisfy his 
mathematical instinét. So he drew it again as he thought it oaght tobe. Then 
he told his colleagues in charge of colleétion that there »s# be another 1,000 
people with incomes between £5,000 and £10,000, who had modestly placed 
themselves further down the scale, and that they had better go and find those 
people. And the 1,000 modest people really were there, and were duly found. 
And then the facts were found to “ toe” the line—the one which had been 
drawn out for them—quite nicely. Sir Josiah Stamp remarks a little later 
that putting the taxpayers into their proper “ houses ”— making them fit his 
curves and lines—is a fascinating occupation which reminds him of the old 
game of “ Pigs-in-clover.” Perhaps it is, but that men can be “sorted out” 
in this kind of way seemed to me a grim thing. The heroes of the old Greek 
tragedies bowed their heads before the mysterious power they called Fate— 
except when they thought it “ better to rebel”; and even then they seemed 
to feel that the things that “‘ must be” were “ Strangely great.”” Would they 
have felt like that about normal curves of chance and this “ Pigs-in-clover ” 
business ? 


THE HIDDEN MEANING. 


Let us think of something else. After all, a knowledge which is incomplete 
remains incomplete even if we can put it into technical terms and represent it 
in a fashion by a diagram. And to say that a thing happens by chance is only 
to say shortly that it is the result of a large number of causes, and that we are 
not able to disentangle the effects of each of the causes from the effects of the 
others. The faét that we cannot see, much less explain, the purpose behind 
a thing does not prove that there is none. W. W. Carlile, in a book called 
“Monetary Economics,” refers to a curious fact noted by Charles Darwin, that 
among many sorts of birds the cocks became, from generation to generation, 
more and more beautiful. He is not satisfied with Darwin’s suggestion that 
this happens because the hens think highly of beautiful forms and colours. 
The increase in beauty, going on and on, must, he thinks, mean a coming ever 
nearer to an ¿deal of beauty existing in some mind that does not cease to exist 
as each generation passes away. “How otherwise can we represent to ourselves 
the gradual evolution of the ‘eyes’ on a peacock’s tail, or the still more 
wonderful ‘eyes’ on the wing feathers of the Argus pheasant, that represent 
with such incredible accuracy the effeé of light shining on a convex surface ? 
Surely we have in such fats evidence good enough for most of us that there 
must be somehow and somewhere at work in Nature a mind that is not bound 
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up with the cerebration of any single individual.” I do not wish to stress this 
or other things of the sort unduly. But I think they do suggest that we should 
leave a door open for the hope that what we in Toc H are used to calling “a 
rich diversity of creatures” is not so meaningless as might appear, and that 
even behind the way in which the inequalities are distributed there may—though 
we neither see it nor a& as though we did—be a purpose. It is interesting to 
note that people have argued quite seriously that it is necessary that created 
beings should be very varied indeed in order to express under the greatest possible 
number of aspects the simple perfection of God whence they flow. That at 
least expresses a point of view which is, perhaps, liable to be overlooked. And 
so, I think, does a saying of Dr. Johnson quoted by Coventry Patmore, that 
“ inequality is the source of all delight.” 

I have been trying, morc or less at random, to “ set in a wide room ”—] fear 
I have set against a dark background—the idea that a thorough mixture of all 
sorts and conditions of people is zecessary in Toc H. The thing is serious 
because behind the idea stands, for what it is worth, the view, not only that all 
the differences and inequalities we have had in our minds, and the consequences 
that flow from them, do not really matter, but that in aiming at a fellowship 
which of set purpose brushes all these things aside, we are doing something 
which is fundamentally right. To my mind, either these ideas are nonsense 
or else, in pressing the First Point upon us, in stressing the idea of the “ human 
zoo,” Toc H is helping us to hold a deep truth of the sort that can be held only 
if we try to live it. Frankly, I think these ideas are just nonsense “if Christ 
be not risen” ; but Toc H has no meaning to me if it is not helping men to know 
that “ He is risen indeed.” (Did not Tubby, writing of the Old House in 1919, 
say that “ He has here been seen by about five hundred brethren at once, 
of whom the greater part remain unto the present, but some are fallen 
asleep ?” And is it not of the deepest experience of all who really know 
Toc H that that can still be said ?) 


“His HoMeiest Home.” 

I have already, in commenting on a few words I quoted from Mr. Studdert 
Kennedy, hinted at the faét which is making the fellowship of Toc H true. 
It is the faét—part of the experience of the Christian ages—that Our Lord 
chooses, if we will have it so, to make in us “ His homeliest home.” He does 
not ask whether we pay super-tax, whether our “ intelligence quotient” is 
125 or 83. And, however statisticians may classify us or play “ Pigs-in-clover” 
with us, He will treat us as though we were only sons. If we will open the door 
at which He knocks, He will come in, and will sup with us and we with Him. 
No gulf that we try to bridge compares with the gulf that is thus annihilated. 
And in face of this, talk about the differences between men becomes ‘the 
hooting ofowls.’ But He does ask that we should open the door. “ Christianity 
is an experimental science, and the best answer to one who questions whether 
it is true is, Try it. But one difference between this and other experimental 
sciences is that the necessary course of experiment is almost always, in the 
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beginning at least, extremely difficult, painful, and repugnant to nature.” 
(These words sound hard, but they could be used also of “ the necessary course 
of experiment ” involved in learning to row, and many people go through with 
that.) Some in Toc H, as elsewhere, are finding, and more will no doubt find, 
that the difficulty is by no means always confined to the beginning. And these 
owe a real debt to the fellowship, and arc, I am sure, most grateful for the 
help and support it gives them constantly. When a man is finally committed, 
and is thinking of “ jibbing ” because the load is being increased—as sometimes 
it is—it helps him mightily to see how other people, sometimes far more deeply 
initiated than themselves, and sometimes the simplest of folk, tackle their 
jobs, and to mark the spirit in which they do it. But I am not now concerned 
with those who are no longer in the position of the ship which sails “ Weather 
Permitting,” and otherwise stops in port; but with those who are Still “ free ? 
to choose. How are they to be induced to undertake “‘ the necessary course 
of experiment,” which is—the same writer goes on to say—“ if conducted with 
full sincerity and patience, sure to be convincing ” ? This troublesome thing, 
as I shall try to argue another time, is what Toc H is really trying todo. The 
fellowship plays a most important part in this; it is the real schoolmaster. 
It is so much easier to learn to do things if you live in a family which does them 
simply and naturally. The desire to learn, where it does not exist, is the 
hardest of all things to impart. That, I suspect, is what makes so many sermons 
seem useless. The “ merit”? of Toc H is that it somehow makes most, not 
quite all, of those who join it discontented if they are merely members. It 
makes them want really to belong. It is not enough to be on truly friendly 
terms with people of a sort whom, but for Toc H, you might not meet at all. 
And it is not enough to carry out steadily and quite cheerfully jobs of service. 
You want to know why it is that when men of the most diverse sorts live 
together or meet together, really as a family, and aét as if the things which the 
Four Points of the Compass enjoin were really natural things for men to do, 
they do find that in faé they are living together “in joy and peace,” as the 
Prayer for All Members of Toc H asks that they may. (The word “ joy ” is 
so often misused that it is a comfort to find Professor McDougall, the psycho- 
logist, carefully marking it off from pleasure, which he counts an entirely inferior 
thing; and quoting with approval a passage in which Coleridge not merely 
calls joy “ strong music of the soul,” but says it “ ne’er was given Save to the 
pure, and in their purest hour.” I quote this strong language only to say that 
the word “ joy ” in this prayer is not to be watered down, and that those who 
merely find Toc H rather a jolly thing have not yet got anywhere.) If, having 
come so far, you go on puzzling as to how you may really belong to Toc H, 
you may perhaps hit on the faét that “ all the law and the prophets” were 
once said to hang on two great commandments. Of the first Walter Hilton* 
says this : “Our Lord said: Thou shalt love God with all thy heart and all thy 
soul and all thy might. It is impossible for any man to fulfil this bidding 


* A 14th century English mystic, who wrote The Scale of Perfection, once the most widely read of devotional 
works in our language. The most recent edition was published in 19 3 by John M. Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, 
Charing Crosz. 
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so fully as it is said, while he lives on earth, and yet, nevertheless, Our Lord 
bade us love so; to the intent, as Saint Bernard sayeth, that we should know 
thereby our feebleness, and then cry for mercy, and we shall have it.” The 
same may be said, I think, of the other great commandment about loving our 
neighbour as ourself. So this brings us to the position that to accept the 
Christian religion is to undertake the impossible ; and then to be given power, 
not indeed to achieve it, but to attempt so much as to “have mercy.” And 
I think that when a man has gone so far as that he is within reach of the begin- 
ning. Incidentally, he has found out enough of what the fellowship of Toc H 
means to know why we insist on mixing up all sorts of people. The second 
great commandment does not really get home to us without a “ necessary 
course of experiment.” Wemay assent toit, but we cannot, without trying itout 
a little, firmly hold the fa& that it is a way of stating “ a fundamental law of the 
universe in which we live,” that men are so made that they are “ members one 
of another.” Our experiment is a little one, but I think it achieves much. 
Writing in the JOURNAL in January, I said, in effet, that the fellowship of 
Toc H was a fellowship in Christ Jesus. We are deliberately trying to build it 
up of people naturally so discordant, so discrepant, that without Him the 
thing would fight itself to pieces. We have burned our boats—not without 
remembering two lines written by G. K. Chesterton: “ It was the man who 
burned his boats, Who set the Thames on fire.” Without common tastes and 
interests, our fellow-man does not easily hold him to us; but the Christ in him 
can, and does. Toc H grows and deepens because it is helping men to see more 
easily—and, I think, more often—the Christ in their fellows. It is no accident 
that one of the two days in the year which Toc H in London is called on to 
honour specially and corporately is Ascension-day, when we remember—have 
we not reason P—Our Lord’s promise: “ Lo, I am with you always, even to 
the end of the world.” In the realised truth of that is the heart of the fellowship 
of Toc H—as of every Christian life. P. W. M. 
The following words of Father Waggett, published in 1914, have a bearing on Tubby’s article 
The Clear Corollary, which appeared in the February JOURNAL :— 
“St. Paul, great follower of the Lover of Souls, is a glorious leader in the way of intercessory 
prayer. .. . In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians especially he shows how in trouble 
prayed against, and in succour won by prayer, is found an engine of the Divine purpose 
whereby the scope of joy is widened and the glory of God—that accidental glory, as the 
theologians speak, which dwells in the heart of His children—multiplied and spread abroad 
in circles of thanksgiving . . . (And from the present) comes the plea of our living brethren. 
They bear witness to us of the value and power of those prayers which might well seem to us 
weak. The supplication is changed by Christ into the wine of a true succour ; only the ser- 
vants who draw the water know how weak and cold is the supply from our hearts which He 
transmutes into a spring of gladness. . . . They who have no time or strength for prolonged 
supplication find themselves borne along in their confli&, or their more testing labour, by a 
strength which is not their own; find themselves guided by a light they have not consciously 
sought; encouraged by a valour they had not paused to ask for . . . Let the prayers go up with 
great constancy, with great joy. By their simplicity they unlock the powers of infinite 
wisdom ; by their multitude they build broad the foundations of a temple of thanksgiving. ° 
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EVERYMAN'S STORY III.—_AMONG ENGLISH LEPERS 


“F CAN only say that the sight of so much courage, cheerfulness and de- 

A votion stung me too high to mind the infinite pity and horror 
of the sights... I never admired my poor race so much, nor (strange 
as it may seem) loved life more than in the settlement.” So wrote Robert 
Louis Stevenson forty years ago in a letter home after his visit to Molokai, 
the South Sea leper island, and its heroic Father Damien and devoted sister- 
hood of nurses. Leprosy to us in England is a thing far away—somewhere 
“out East,” or long ago—some time in the Middle Ages when our forebears 
on the English high road fled from the bandaged leper with his warning bell. 
So few suspeét the existence of a leper colony within 60 miles of London in the year 
1926—but so indeed it is. “ In the British Isles to-day it is estimated that there 
are about 100 victims of leprosy. These sufferers, owing to the popular horror 
of the disease, are not admitted into our general hospitals, nor will private persons 
knowingly receive them in their houses as lodgers or provide them with the 
necessaries of life. Even for the workhouse they are not properly eligible 
lest the sight of their affliction should excite fear and repulsion among the 
ordinary inmates. . . . Until 1914 no provision whatever was made in Great 
Britain for these sufferers, who in recent years have been found hidden away 
in obscure corners of London and other great cities, dreading discovery, fugitives 
from human socicty and praéttically cut off from human help.” In 1914 a 
few friends came together and, with the help of a legacy, bequeathed by Lord 
Strathcona on his death-bed, bought some 27 acres of land in a quiet corner 
of Essex and built two bungalows for leprous patients which they named after 
St. Giles of Provence, the patron saint of cripples. Three brothers from the 
Society of Divine Compassion (an Anglican Community working for the “down- 
and-out ”) did the rough work at first and ministered in the converted barn 
which became the chapel of the colony. At the same time Sister Clare (the 
daughter of a Winchester College Master, trained as a nurse, who had come across 
lepers in the course of her East End work) offered herself for life as Head of the 
Home. “None of the staff of St. Giles have any salary, cooking, laundry, 
housework, as well as nursing, being entirely managed by Sister Clare and her 
fellow workers. . . . They are a little company of young women—all fully 
trained in nursing or domestic science. Their work demands a spirit of fortitude 
not far short of that which they seek to foster in the hearts of their patients. 
Their motive is love alone, and their reward the alleviation and comfort they 
are able to bring. . . . The patients are men and boys, most of them cut short 
in active, interesting work at the very outset of life. One was a brilliant 
chemist, another an astronomer of exceptional promise, a third an engineer 
of real inventive power: the majority of them are British ex-Service men. 
One or two patients have been English public school boys. One was a child, 
and a conspicuous instance of childish gallantry . . . one year after admission 
he died, after acute illness, in the arms of Sister Clare. During his last exhausting 
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night of pain and weakness he still uttered no complaint, but as the morning 
dawned he murmured ‘ I’m afraid you must be very tired, Sister.’ A few moments 
later he was free . . . not the only hero of St. Giles’ Home.” 

Thus do we get a glimpse of a little human family—gathered irrespective 

of creed or sect, the destitute as welcome as he who can pay—which lives, almost 
unnoticed, in our midst. Readers with imagination can picture the slow, 
relentless “ living death ” which is leprosy—the loss of the use of hands and feet, 
on-coming blindness, constant pain, and, before the end, such physical dis- 
figurement that the leper shrinks from being seen by any but the best-known 
friends. What few of us could foresee is that “ anyone who comes in full of 
chatter of the outside world is sure of a riotously happy welcome.” So wrote 
a member of the “ Old Vic ” Theatre company who had helped to give a “ show ” 
at the Home of St. Giles, and it was the article containing this phrase which 
fell into the hands of a Toc H jobmaster and set his Branch thinking—and aéting. 
Enquiries were made, and on a Saturday afternoon a little over a year ago 
four cars, containing the “Tic Toc” Concert Party (including the ladies) 
and some of the members of the Branch concerned, left Mark II on their voyage 
of discovery. From the outset, says a Branch member, “we were very kindly 
treated and well fed, and the party and audience blended in a most wonderful 
manner. The whole spirit of the show left us really bewildered : one of our 
chaps said he felt as if he had had ten years taken off his life!” A second visit 
was paid early this year, and this time the tragedy of the place struck our member 
more than before. “Two who could see last year had lost their sight, 
and the addition of a boy of 9 was extremely pathetic ” ; moreover, the little 
family had not recovered from the death—in the very midst of their Christmas 
preparations—of one Eric, the life and soul of the colony. “With a wonderful 
effort,” our visitor writes, “Sister Clare talked to them and pulled them together, 
and their Christmas passed off fairly well.” Sister Clare herself writes to 
him afterwards; “ Will you please convey to the Branch of Toc H our 
most sincere thanks for the delightful show you gave last night and for your 
cheerful acceptance of mud and darkness. It was a real bit of Toc H service 
and did all our ‘ boys” good. I was specially glad of your help this time, as it 
has been a bit of a strain keeping them going after the unexpected shock they 
had over Eric’s death. We shall look forward to secing you again and want 
you all as personal friends.” 

The service which Toc H members have thus tried to do is indeed a simple 
one and the Branch concerned claims no merit for it—‘‘ No names, no pack 
drill!” is their motto. But it is worth doing, for each visit is a few hours of 
true “ stretcher bearing ”’—carrying men out of their wilderness of pain and 
exile back for a little while to the light and laughter of common life. The mem- 
bers concerned intend to visit the lepers several times this summer and to give 
them another “ show ” in the autumn. Our literature (including the JouRNAL) 
seems to find favour with the patients, and an effort is being made by Toc H 
to get a job for one man who has been cured of the disease. Another Branch 
is also hoping to lend a hand with a concert. Contrary to popular belief a 
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visitor to the lepers runs into no deadly danger: “the risk of infection ” 
(according to eminent medical opinion) “ in England and under proper sanitary 
conditions, is not greater than from consumption, possibly even less.” 

The Home of St. Giles deserves—and urgently needs—support of every kind : 
it is very short of money, and it welcomes such gifts as household linen, kitchen 
utensils, books, games, piftures and gramophone records. Wiul any members 
ot friends of Toc H who think they can help in any way communicate with 
the editor of the JourRNAL, who will put them in touch with the Home ? 


[Nore.—It is perhaps not so strange to find members in London joining hands (though 
neither party suspects it) with one of the most distant branches of the Toc H family in simple 
service to lepers. Tubby’s brother, “ R.J.B.” recently sent us a batch of excellent photo- 
graphs he had taken at Pulau Pankor Laut, the island to which all lepers from Perak are 
exiled. Periodically the illustrated papers, &c., collected by our F.M.S. Branch are taken over 
personally to the leper settlement. . Two pitures, put together, give a panorama of the long 
tropical beach, fringed with palms, and the steep wooded heights of the island behind. 
Another shows the landing-stage, with the Chinese boat which has brought supplies, and some 
of the 6o lepers standing by. And other pictures, taken at close quarters, show the lepers 
themselves, dusky men and boys clad in brightly striped or checked “sarongs,” looking at 
the papers with evident delight. These are the paticnts still able to come down to the beach : 
in another picture they are seen carrying the gifts off to the less-well lepers who lie in the huts 
among the coconut trees.] B. B. 


“OUR FURTHEST KINDRED IN TOC H.” 


It is a far cry indeed from the heart of an English city or even from one of our “Countrymen s”? 
groups at home to “ the edge of the desert and of civilisation, North-West Australia,” which 
is the address at the head of a very long letter written to Tubby by C. W. Harris. That the Toc H 
spirit can find a job under both sets of conditions the following extratts from this letter wil abun- 
dantly prove :— 

“ January 24,1926: We are in camp waiting for a big blow of wind and rain to pass over 
at the farthest-out point where a white man can go without constant vigilance against treachery 
and murder by natives. There is not a white man for 200 miles East, and fifty miles further 
out you never allow a black fellow to get behind on the assumption that you cannot trust him. 
After a rather strenuous journey, we atrived here—seven days by boat, then three days by 
car and three days on foot, wherein we had to make a detour of 100 miles to enable us to 
get around the head waters of the De Grey river, which is now 1} miles wide in food waters. 
By going round we were able to get across the shallower rivers, first by cutting logs and making 
a ‘corduroy ’ track, on which to run the empty car, all loading (a ton of food supplies) having 
to be taken off the car and carried across by ourselves. Temperature has dropped from 
120° to 65° and it is now bitterly cold. 

“ Here the law of the bush is that of TocH. Rank is abandoned ; everyone from the native 
boy to the Twan Besar (your humble servant) gets into the work, carrying boxes across the 
rivers and shoving and lifting the car wherever it gets stuck. Then camping at night, on 
again at daylight, rest for a couple of hours at mid-day when the temperature increases from 
100 to 120. One wonders why such journeys are taken, and the answer comes that it is the 
birthright of Britishers to open up new country for others. The pioneer seldom reaps the 
benefit of his privations and hard work, with total absence of the comforts of civilisation, but so 
the gospel of Toc H is lived here amongst the men who are making our great country. There 
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is no need to bring it, because the spirit of sacrifice and service is ingrained in those who sur- 
vive: the weakling and the selfish man turn back to the fleshpots of civilisation. But these 
heroes are just hungering for the messsage which the Toc H Creed brings—not the preaching 
(they do not need that; they are much nearer to God than we of the cities are, because they 
live near nature) but the glorious spirit of Mateship, the telling to them of the objects of our 
Brotherhood, whereby each man takes his part in whatever job he is given, and does it with 
a smile. 

“ By bringing them fresh vegetables to vary the monotony of tea, damper and meat, we are 
admitted to the fraternity of the pioneers. Around the fire at night, he who is blessed with 
scientific knowledge in conneétion with their problems can do much to find the key to their 
big open hearts, and then, as we turn into our mosquito-netted stretchers under the canopy 
of heaven, looking up at the wondrous starry firmament, we get down to decper things. Bili 
has not been out of the distri¢t for 20 years. His old mother in the Eastern States or in 
England has been waiting for him to come home (he left in 1900 to go to the Boer War), but 
he has never struck it rich ; or he had got a few pounds together, and Jim had broken his leg 
and was many months in hospital and with the cost of bringing a doétor out at a cost of £1 
per mile for a hundred or two miles (until the Presbyterian Inland Hospital mission sent its 
nurses and doctors out, not to preach the gospel, but to give service to those who need it 
and so spread it as Toc H) poor old Bill’s nest egg had gone—so mother is still waiting. Then 
a Toc H man, who knows neither dogma nor theology, can gradually get into the deeper 
things, and Bill talks of his mother, as he has not done for many years. One feels that God 
is very near, and Bill says that Toc H is the sort of religion he has been looking for all his 
life—so the work is carried on. Thus the seeds sown by a little big man a few months ago in 
Guildford* are blossoming out luxuriantly hundreds and hundreds of miles inland where 
there are no parsons, no public houses, but where each man who lives there has proved his 
manhood. He may have fallen many times, but only in a very small way compared to the 
city dweller, who having much is often cursed with the sin of selfishness. 

“ Native messengers have been sent out to Jack, and Jim, and Tom within a radius of 
so miles to tell them of a Toc H man who may be able to help them with their problems and 
perhaps cure them of their ills, because he is a little skilled in simple ailments—knowing that 
the greatest ill is that of the mind in its loneliness looking for someone to whom he can pour 
out his soul and be comforted by being understood. Man, you have done well ! 

“My professional work here, for which I am paid, will take another two or three weeks, 
and in itsclf is brimful of interest, as all of it is new, I being the first mining engineer to visit 
this outlying part. My assistant (who has had five operations to get the shrapnel out of his 
leg and has a Stiff knee) is having a very interesting time mapping out the geology of the 
country as we pass through, and as we have to stay in our tent reinforced by a breakwind of 
bushes, we are both taking advantage of the rest after a strenuous time. I have promised to 
give a lecture on the ore deposits of Western Australia at 11 o'clock, and as that time is ap- 
proaching must shut down this scrawl, which I hope will prove of interest to you, possibly 
to other members of that Brotherhood, which seems to me to be the beginning of a better 
understanding amongst peoples by replacing hate by love. 


“ Ragged Hills Camp. Next day—Sunday, January 25: In response to the call several 
men came in from miles around with their camels and their native boys, and so despite the rain 
and cold the night was filled with noises and laughter and jabber in the wa-as. The strange 
camels fraternised and made even more noise than the natives. By midnight the Toc H 
man was down to it with acute neuralgia, but this morning he wakened up fresh and fit. 

* Tubby’s visit to Guildford, W. A., was in September, 1925.— Ep, 
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“ In true Toc H fashion we all sat down to a meal, each one bringing something. One a 
bit of kangaroo, another some mutton bones to boil up, to which some excellent tomato soup 
was added from a camel team which had brought it in our supplies (four days after we had 
walked into camp), potatoes and onions fried in a pan—the greatest luxury of all, washed down 
with billy tea. Such a meal many a Toc H Group would relish, especially if they had walked 
for a week. 

“Then sitting around the fire the Toc H man, ably assisted by his geologist ‘ digger,’ 
described how tne ore bodies for which they were prospecting, or the artesian waters which 
provide their sheep with water supplies, were formed. So the conversation goes on—Archie 
or Herbert or Sam or George asking questions in the line that interests him most. And then 
we go on to all the results attained by pyscho-therapy, how men with shattered nerves had 
been cured and arc now happy and contented men—and will remain so provided they, in 
turn, become helpers of others who need it. Then we drift on to the philosophy of life, so 
truly learned by these great pioneers—men who do not know what it is to do a mean thing. 
Each one would willingly give his food, aye, his life for his mate. When he get on to the 
deeper things, which are too sacred to write on, the spiritual atmosphere is truly glorious. 

“ January 29—nearly a week later (but it seems like so many years!) : At the coolest hour in 
the night, just before daylight, the thermometer reads 90°. Towards 5 p.m. it is 114° and a 
moist heat, the most strenuous job I have ever taken on, but we are in another camp now.... 
We are expecting a special messenger in with our mail—the first since we left home—and so I am 
just finishing this off to you. 

“I have been pressed on all sides to stand for Parliament for this distri€t in May next, as 
they say they want somcone with a vision, one who can understand their difficulties. I feel 
that I should do so; yet my wife says that 1am now onmy limit, and she begs me to give up 
some of my activities, but there is so much to do and so few to do it that one cannot rest. 
Some day I hope the way will be made for me to go home to ‘ Blighty’ for leave again just 
to meet you and Pat and Miss Macfie and Gen and other good friends, and have a real holiday, 
because sometimes, as to-day, I feel I cannot do as much as I used to when I came to this 
country as a pioneer 30 years ago. I would just love to hear you sing Rogerum now, or 
possibly I could manage to drink an iced gin squash! So we revert to the joys of the flesh.” 


‘WITH PROUD THANKSGIVING.” 


TO some members of Toc H “ Reginald Blackall” may be merely a name, but as we 

are about to light a Lamp of Maintenance in memory of a Carnegie Hero who answered 
to that name (see March JOURNAL, p. 115), it seems fitting to try and give some idea of his 
personality and of the work which he accomplished. 

Reginald Blackall was born on Oétober 19, 1881. Becoming an orphan at the age of two 
years he was reared and educated at the Royal Infant Orphanage, Wanstead, Essex. His 
lifework lay at the London Hospital, the staff of which he joined in 1899 as junior assistant 
to the late radiographer, E. H. Harnack. He retired from the hospital in 1923, and was 
then awarded £75 a year, the first award of its kind from the Carnegie Hero Fund. He died 
at his home at Leigh-on-Sea, on November 29, 1925, and was buried on December 4. 

Blackall’s death removed the last of three lay pioneers of X-Ray work at the London 
Hospital, for his colleagues, Harnack and Wilson, died before him. He Started X-Ray 
work two years after the discovery of the Rays, and before the risks involved were under- 
stood and appreciated. He had been at work only two years when the finger nails began to 
crack, and two years later still a finger nail had to be removed. In this same year both 
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Harnack and Wilson were obliged to retire from the work owing to injuries sustained thereby. 
Wilson died a year later. Thus carly was Blackall made conscious of the seriousness of his 
own condition. Nevertheless, he held on to his job, undergoing 15 operations in all. 

All his nails, then all his fingers, and finally both hands were sacrificed. By his researches 
and experiments he was largely instrumental in obtaining, in 1910, the installation of an 
apparatus which cuts out all danger to the users of the Rays. Outside his hospital Blackall 
did much to effect the establishment of a society of radiographers as a class distinét from 
medical practitioners, for Blackall was not a “ do&or.” 

He represented the London Hospital on its first Committee, he was vice-president during 
his last year of life, and would have been president in 1926 had he lived. A quotation 
from the December number of the London Hospital Gazette reads: ‘“‘ He was a wonderful 
chap, without a grouse in him, intensely keen on his work.” Mr. E. W. Morris, C.B.E, 
the House Governor at the London, writes: “ Blackall was a man of very fine charaéter. 
He knew well that there could only be one end to his suffering, but he was always cheerful, 
and even when he was admitted to our wards, for amputation of the arm, was quite the 
life of the ward.” Mr. H. J. Suggars, his colleague, in a letter to the writer of these notes, 
says: “During the 21 years we spent side by side we got to know each other very well, 
and you will understand my regard for him when I tell you I have lost a ‘ pal.’” 

In 1923 Sir Hugh Rigby gave him his death sentence (two years), and I belicve Sir Hugh, 
R. B., and myself alone knew of this; certainly his wife never knew until after his death. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that we at the “ London” are all proud of him and 
of the honour you are now conferring on his memory in Toc H, “ MEDICO.” 

* * * * * * 


WT may be interesting to supplement by a few lines the Editor’s reference in the March 
JournaL to the passing of our generous friend, Walter Southwell Jones. 

Mark V was the first House given outright to Toc H, and the present scribe well remembers 
earnest conversations, far into the night, in which the claims of another candidate were 
weighed against the possibility that Toc H might fulfil the useful purposcs to which the owner 
wished to link his memorial gift. Toc H was all so new to him,but he responded—as thought- 
ful and far-seeing folk do—to its fascinating blend of idealism and praétical Christianity. Once 
his decision was made (not hastily, but after much thought and prayer), there was no holding 
him; and we tramped house and garden in search of accessories which might be useful. 
A billiard table, garden tools and equipment of all kinds, numerous pieces of furniture were 
jotted on my list in quick succession ; he aétually left behind one of his cars, on indefinite loan, 
a two-seater which in the early days was of great service to Padre Meade in carcering over 
the area which eventually centred on Mark V. 

But this note started with the intention of recording a hope which Southwell Jones expressed 
at the moment of deciding to give his beautiful home to Toc H—a hope indeed which influenced 
his decision. It was that the gift might encourage others to help in the same way, and so 
assist in making the centre for Toc.H in other distris. How wonderfully that hope has 
already begun to be fulfilled a study of the list of Houses will reveal—but no one can say 
to what degree we have to thank for noble gifts the example of the pioneer in House-giving, 
Walter Southwell Jones. D. S. P. 

[Mark V, as most readers know, is a memorial to Lieut. Louis Southwell Gueret Jones, 

1st Monmouthshire Regiment, who was killed at Lens on June 20, 1917: the Southampton 
Branch Lamp also bears his name and stands in the House Chapel which was once his bedroom. 
Walter Southwell Jones also commemorated this, his only, son and his brother by the gift 
of a Chapel to Holy Trinity Church, Marylebone, of which he was for many years a church- 
warden.—Ep.J 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


Ø We all welcome the appointment of three new Vice-PREsSIDENTS of Toc H—Lt.-General Sir 
CHARLES (“ Tim ”) HARINGTON, Northern Command, who has helped Toc H from its early 
days and is now specially aétive in the York Branch; Canon FRANK PARTRIDGE, recently 
resigned from the Central Executive of which he was an original member. (‘ Perhaps the 
Central Executive will forgive my departure from their ranks the more ” he writes, “if I tell 
them that in the last 48 hours I calculate I have worked 34: I am getting nearly as busy as 
Tubby . . . You will know that my heart is always with Toc H”’); and Dr. CyrIL Norwoon, 
Headmaster of Harrow, late of Marlborough College, where he took a leading part in the 
Marlborough-Swindon work and its upshot, the foundation of Mark XVI at Swindon. 


Ø GILBERT WILLIAMS is going to St. Mary’s, Durban, for a year as assistant to the Rev. W. 
Maddock, an old friend of his. This isin a sense a part-time job, soGilbert will have some time 
available for Toc H work. He will be appointed an honorary Association Padre when he 
leaves Birmingham, but he wishes it made clear that he is not being sent to South Africa by 
Toc H, or taking on a whole-time job out there for us. 


Ø JouirFe (“ Jolly”) WaLKer has gone to Newcastle-on-Tyne as Area Secretary for the 
North-East, and Les Aspy will now exchange Newcastle for Birmingham Area. 


Ø The Central Executive have authorised a reorganisation of the LONDON FEDERATION AREA, 
necessitated by the rapid growth there. Hitherto London has been worked by three area 
committees, covering the distriéts to which an Association Padre is appointed (Weftera, with 
Padre Macfarland; Northern and Eastern, with Padre Birkmire; Southern, with Padre 
Brochner). The London area will now be administered by seven District Committees, 7%., 
Weftern (Mark I, Mark II, Chelsea, Ealing, Hammersmith, Maida Vale, Uxbridge); North 
Western (Mark VII, Barnet, Golders Green, Hampstead, Highgate, Willesden) ; Northern 
(Islington, Hackney, Southgate, WoodGreen) ; Eastern (Ilford, West Ham, Chigwell, Romford, 
Stepney, The Cadies, Tower Hill) ; South Eastern (Mark XV, Mark XXII, Lewisham, Sidcup, 
Sydenham) ; Southern (Mark III, Mark XIII, Croydon, Norwood, Streatham, Battersea and 
Clapham, Brixton); South Western (Kingston and Surbiton, Wimbledon, Esher, Richmond, 
Twickenham). There is,of course, a London Federation Committee (a sub-committee of the 
Central Executive) in supreme control of the whole Federation area, and there is a London 
Houses Committee which deals with the finance and internal affairs of the seven Houses. 


Ø There have been an encouraging number of enquiries from Branches and Groups about 
Maxine A Locat Survey (following up the article in last month’s Journat). Would all 
enquirers now address themselves to Val Bell (author of the article), 15, Cedars Road, Clapham, 
S.W.4, who has offered to help in every way possible. 


Ø The quarterly SECRETARIES Lisr is printed in the Annual Report and not at the end of 
the Journa this month. Since its appearance in last year’s Report it has increased from 
three pages to five and a half (including L.W.H.)—an addition of 55 Toc H Branches and 
Groups at home, 31 overseas, and 27 L,W.H. Branches and Groups. 


Ø Itis worth while to remind those of our members who served as N.C.O.s and men in the war 
that the final date for the consideration of all claims for Disasitiry PENSIONS is August 31, 
1926 (seven years from the official “ termination of the war”). They should apply without 
delay to their local War Pensions office. H.Q. recently arranged for the Ministry of Pensions 
to send notice of this to all our Secretaries. 
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TOC H SCOUTING AND ROVER NOTES 


THE Great Rover Moor drew many Toc H Rovers to London at Easter- 

tide, and we are not unmindful of the fa& that P. B. Nevill, the organiser 

of the whole Moot, is a member of our Stepney Group. At the Albert Hall 
on the Saturday a solemn “ presentation’ ceremony was preceded by a representation of 
the making of a knight in medieval days—a performance of real beauty. Tubby made an 
attempt to conceal himself in a box, but was spotted and haled on to the platform where he 
sat alongside the Chicf Scout: seeing them together one could not help reflecting on the debt 
which the young manhood of the world will eventually owe to these two. On Sunday the 
Anglican Communion for Rovers was celebrated at All Hallows by Kenneth Macfarland and 
Muirhead Hope, with about 200 Rovers present, and 100 Rovers attended the Free Church 
Communion held at Wesley’s Chapel, with J. H. Bateson and Alex Birkmire cfficiating. 
At the “ Rovers’ Own ” in the Coliseum on Sunday afternoon, Sidney Berry (a Vice-President 
of Toc H) conduéted the service and the Bishop of London gave the address. A.B. 


TOC H AND THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


f XUR links with the Brigades are very real and are growing closer all the time. We quote 
from reports which have appeared in the last two numbers of the Boys’ Brigade Gazette in 
the hope that many Toc H Branches may be moved to seck such friendly co-operation 
with this, the senior, boys’ work organisation :— 
THE SHEFFIELD BATTALION. 

“In February the Sheffield Battalion tried a most successful experiment in holding a joint 
meeting of the Battalion Council with the members of the Toc H Branch, with the objet 
of furthering co-operation. By invitation of Toc H the mecting was held at the Sheffield 
House, and after disposing of routine business Council adjourned to the opening of the Toc H 
Guest-night. Reports of the Toc H jobmatter, secretary and others gave members of Council 
considerable insight into the workings of Toc H. Then followed a report on the Yorkshire 
Officers and N.C.O.’s Conferences by a Sheffield officer ; and a discussion on the possibilities 
of co-operation was opened by the Battalion Vice-President. Many speakers welcomed the 
enlightenment gained on both sides, and as a result a committce of two members from each 
side was appointed to work out a scheme for interesting Old Boys of the Battalion in Toc H 
as they leave their companies, and also of recruiting officers from Toc H.” (B.B. Gagette, 
March, 1926, p. 97). 

AT NORWICH. 

The Southern Committee of the Boys’ Brigade held its February meeting in Norwich 
in order to encourage public interest in the local Battalion. The concluding paragraph of the 
report is as follows :—“On Sunday evening three members of the Norwich Toc H were our guests 
at supper, and Mr. Treherne, jobmaster, gave a truly delightful and thrilling talk on the Toc H 
origin, aims, ideals and methods, which was all too short. Toc H stands for serving God and 
our fellow-men ; its motto—‘ All rank abandon, ye who enter here —also makes a special 
appeal to B.B. men; and we hope that before long there will be hundreds, or even thousands, 
of B.B. Officers and Old Boys within its membership, for it seeks to band together in brother- 
hood all who are engaged in Christian service, and to get hold of young men and draft them 
into that form of service which most appeals to them. We discussed plans for co-operation, 
and felt that these three hours had indeed been worth while.” (B.B. Gazette, April, 1926, 


p. 108). 
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A CHEAPER TOC H JOURNAL? 


ey HE suggestion has recently been made (and is due to come before the Central Council 

Ë at its Annual Meeting on April 24 in the form of a definite resolution proposed by one of 
our Branches) that the price of this Journat should be reduced from 6d. per month to 3d. per 
month. The Editor and Sub-Editor wish to put certain faéts, figures and observations before 
members herewith in order to help discussion. The matter has already been under considera- 
tion by Branches and Groups, but we have as yet little evidence of the result beyond the 
opinion of the 20-30 Branches and Groups represented at the Northern Conference in February, 
which were unanimously against a reduétion of price. 


THE PRESENT Cost OF PRODUCTION. 
Let us begin with the statement of Receipts and Payments conneéted with the JOURNAL 
for the twelve months ended October 31, 1925 (the end of our financial year) :— 


Receipts. Payments, 
LA Ser. 
To Jourxat Subscriptions and Advertising By Printing of Journat ard Cost of Blocks 678 10 2 
Reccipts ee ie ae +» 977 15 10 4, Envelopes, Brown Paper, String for Pack- 
» Balance—Loss ri an fen na HAG) 5) ing rd fe ei dun Bab Oy & k 
» Postages ro ie foot on ab 161 5 © 
» Editorial Salaries .. ole os os 100 o o 
s» Wages and Handling Charges .. Aa 100 o o 
43,102 16 5 £1,102 16 5 


WHERE TO Repuce Cost? 

Let us take the JouRNAL as it stands and briefly consider each of the items on the “ Pay- 
ments ” side in the above account :— 

(1) “ Printinc.”—The Mark IV Resolution at the Northern Conference said “ that it 
would be inadvisable to reduce the price by using cheaper paper or altering the printing.’ 
Let us note that (a) the cost of the Paper is, in any case, only a moderate proportion of the 
cost of produétion. A cheaper “antique” (ie. matt-sutface) paper than that now used 
would show the type through and make the JOURNAL unpleasant to read; a cheap “art” 
(or shiny) paper would alter the appearance, we believe, for the worse, would cost little less 
and would add to the weight. (b) The style of the Type makes no difference to price. An 
abominable fount of type costs the same to set as that now used. (¢) The Setting of type— 
to the minutest details of size, text or advertisements, etc.—is regulated by Trade Union rates. 
These rates are slightly less in some parts of the country than in London—but the constant 
delays, vexations and postages connected with proof-correcting and delivery if the JOURNAL 
were printed in Yorkshire or Gloucestershire would more than out-weigh any advantages— 
“ Time (and temper) is money.” (d) Blocks for pi&tures are admittedly rather more expensive 
than setting the corresponding area in type—but we don’t often go a splash with them and 
hope that they are usually worth while. In any case this is a small item in the total. 

(2) “ ENVELOPES, BROWN PAPER AND STRING” are obvious essentials and require little 
comment. We made several months’ trial of cheaper envelopes, with the result that JOURNALS 
arrived in readers’ hands battered—or not at all. The pattern of envelope used has to comply 
with recent G.P.O. regulations.* About one-half of each month’s Journats are despatched 

"We have just received this note from “an enthusiastic Scottish reader of the Journat ” : “ Only yesterday I 
entered a Stationer's Shop to purchase a strange sized envelope—such I require, about once a month, to further important 
documents to a lonely bloke at the end of the earth. The price was tuppence. And lo, when I returned to my rooms 
there in the waste paper basket was a similar sized envelope which had brought me the Journat. Add to this the 
1jd. stamp that brings the Journat monthly to my rooms and the cost of the Journat works out at 2łd. 
Multum in Parvo, say 1. As one who till recently spent hours of my time, in the true Scottish vein, spending 2d. on 


tramfares to deliver letters by hand to save the 13d. postage—I crave your attention to this fact, [Of course our 
envelopes, bought in quantity, cost less than his, but we agree with his main argument.—Ep.] 


It 
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in separate envelopes to individual subscribers, the rest in 
to Secretaries of Branches and Groups. 
45. 4d. per dozen, plus postage, for sale at 
coppers. 

(c) “ PostacgEs” are not only essential but increase monthly with an increasing circulation. 
For normal issues of 40 pages (as we want the JOURNAL now to be) the postage is 1d.; for 
special issues (e.g. January with the Birthday report and piétures, April with the Annual 
Report, and perhaps the “ Summer Number ” in August) it is 14d. 

(d) “ EDITORIAL SALARIES.” —The Journar takes a considerable amount of the time of 


two members of H.Q. Staff. Is it—or are they—worth it? That is the question for readers 
to answer. 


parcels, with brown paper and string, 
As all Secretaries know, these go out to them at 
6d. a copy—thus giving the Branch treasury a few 


(2) “ SALARIES, WAGES AND HANDLING CHARGES.”—The amount charged under this head 
is (probably like item d) considerably less than might be put down in the ordinary way, 
considering the proportion of time involved for those who keep the registers, make out the 
invoices, type the address-plates, address the envelopes, stick on the stamps, and wrap the 
parcels. However, as the com 


plete handling and despatching of the JourNat is taken “in 
the day’s work,” the charge of £100 may be taken as fair. It would, of course, be possible to 
have the addressing and despatching done outside the office. It is unlikely that it would be 
done quicker, very unlikely that it would cost less, and the difficulties of doing it as accurately 
away from the sources of information on the spot (the card-index of membership, and the 
continual change of address and altered orders of JourNAL subscribers) would be very great. 


How TO Increase RECEIPTS. 

Now let us look at the “ Receipts ” side of the account :— 

(1) Sunscrirrions.—In November, 1923 (No. 15 of Vol. I) the monthly issue was 3,000 
copies. In O&ober, 1924, the circulation had increased to 5,500. The present circulation 
is 6,500, and shows healthy signs of increase month by month. On the whole we doubt if 
there are many societies whose magazine (not being sent free or included in the membership 

ubscription) is supported by a larger proportion of their members. But—in thanking our 
esteemed clients for favours received, we look greedily for further favours to come! Sub- 
scribers can—and will, do better still. It has been argued that a 3d. Journa would double 
the circulation, but even if a redu@ion succeeded in this objećt (and we very much doubt it— 
see below) it would not suffice—considering the proportionate increase in printing, postage 
and handling—to make the JourRNAL a self-supporting venture. 

(2) ADVERTISEMENTS are admittedly, whether in daily or monthly journalism, the only 
means by which any paper can hope to make profits or indeed to cover costs. So far our 
endeavour has been to make the Journat self-supporting, and in this, up to date, we have 
not quite succecded. But there are some people who consider that we ought to make the 
JOURNAL revenue-producing for Toc H as well. (There are also some who think advertise- 
ments vulgar and ask us not to put them in—to these we suggest a 1,000 per cent. increase of 
their own subscription to cover resultant losses.) Most members, we believe, will not quarrel 
with us when we say that we now desire to increase the advertisement revenue so as to meet 
our costs and eventually to make a profit. Quite recently we have put our advertising in the 
hands of an agent, whose task is not an easy one—for our JOURNAL, with its private and limited 
circulation, widely and yet thinly spread round the world, is not every advertiser’s money. 
It may very well be that some of our members with business conneétions could help us con- 
siderably to get advertisements. 

Punch, with its huge circulation and advertisement revenue, was sold at 3d. before the 


War; its 28 pages of “ reading matter” and 40 pages of advertisements cost 6d. now. It 
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should be clear to everyone that a Toc H Journat of the present size (40-48 pages of “ reading 
matter ?”) cannot support itself on half its present price. Even were it possible (by some 
miracle) to halve the cost of printing it, the work and expense of editing it and getting it into 
our readers’ hands would not be in any way reduced. ‘The alternative is obviously a reduction 
in Size, probably more drastic than our critics have foreseen. The first number of the JouRNAL 
(June, 1922) contained 24 pages and about 17,000 words: the issue for March, 1926, con- 
tained 48 pages with a total of over 30,000 words—and it is increasingly difficult to condense 
all the matter which, month by month, members of many kinds all over the world want to 
sec in the available space. ‘To decrease the size of the type means (a) to add to the cost (for 
the smaller the “ point ”? the higher the compositors’ rate), and (4) to make it difficult to read. 
To decrease the number of pages would produce (a) a magazine with some articles and a brief 
summary of news, or (4) a bulletin of news items with a scrappy article or two. A comparison 
between this Journax and the excellent monthly Journals of Toc H in Australia, in Toronto 
and in Winnipeg is not fair, because they have less ground to cover at present than we have, 
and can do with less space. The Link (Toc H, Australia) has 8 pages and costs 34., The Torch 
(Toronto) and the Winnipeg Journal have 8 pages, much smaller than ours, and cost 1 dollar 
a ycar (or not far off3d.anumber). Their circulation must certainly be smaller and perhaps 
their printer’s rates arc higher than ours: we have not scen their accounts. The Yorkshire 
Area Bulletin has just appeared with 12 pages in an orange cover for 1d.— but we have not 
seen the receipts and payments account for twelve months’ working yet and indulge in no 
prophecy ! 

Supposing, then (we frankly have not gone into printers’ estimates, etc., on this basis), that 
we could give our readers a 16-20 page JouRNAL, printed with less care (for a compositor’s 
time is also money), on the cheapest paper, without covers, and posted rolled up in a 4d. 
wrapper—would it reach a so much wider Toc H public as to justify the inevitable sacrifice 
in contents and appearance ? The chief obje& of the Toc H Journat, after all, is—in the 
words of its subscription form—“ to keep you posted in what’s what, what’s doing and what’s 
brewing in Toc H” all round the family-circle. Would the Journat at half-price be more 
efficient for this purpose ? 

FINALL Y— 

(And it is about time to close down these remarks !}—let us comment on two points :— 

(1) The plea for a cheaper JouRNAL is made on the ground that 6d. a month for it is beyond 
the purse of many Toc H members. Granted that there are cases in which this és true—how 
many such are there who would take a 3d. JouRNAL? Such of the Branches and Groups as 
had canvassed their members on this point reported to the Northern Conference that they 
could find few if any new subscribers at the lower price. Granted that 6d. a month js a 
sacrifice, have the critics reckoned how much it amounts to? It means saving, by hook or 
by crook, one-fifth of a penny a day—and some of the critics spend 1s. a day on smokes, 
buy a morning and evening paper and go to “ the pictures ” once a week without thinking 
twice. Let us add (without great editorial enthusiasm !) that at present one or two Branches 
subscribe to a “ Branch copy ” of the JouRNAL, in addition to their members’ own supply, 
so that those who can’t buy (or don’t want to) can read. 

(2) We believe that a JouRNAL which has not only the space for articles and news, but also 
the chance to “ look nice ” is well worth while—for two reasons : (a) that anything resembling 
“a thing of beauty ” in this world, where so many things are botched and ugly, does a silent 
service for the enjoyment and spiritual enrichment of those who use it. Is that too high- 
sounding a thing to say about those few pages of print which go into so many Strange and 
sometimes lonely places in the world ? (b) that the present form of the JourNat (always open 
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to improvement) has—to use a dreary phrase—“a propaganda value.” Discard your 
Journat on the table in a dentist’s waiting room—and even on the brink of the wrath to come 
a Stranger will pick it out of the pile of other literature. The orange cover and the pleasant- 
looking page have brought Toc H many unexpected friends, where a cheaper article would have 
passed unnoticed. But we mustn’t harp on this note—it looks like blowing the trumpet of 
the previous and present editor | 

We are giving our readers a bigger and better JourNna than three years ago, and we want 
to make it better still. The present article can’t be sold at 3¢.—and H.Q. has no funds (and 
surely no good reason) to subsidise heavily a losing proposition. If you want something 
different tell us so, but if you want the Journat as it stands—find five shillings a year somehow 


B. B. & W. J.-M. 


NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


BELFAST.—The Newsboys’ Club was formally opened by the Lord Mayor (Sic W. Turner’) 
on the 2znd. Speeches were short, and the women helpers served tea. In the evening there 
were Boxing Competitions, and most of the 80 members seemed present. A Library and 
Savings Bank have been recently started, and there is talk of a Summer Camp. Everyone 
was pleased with the informality of the formal opening. The L.W.H. started with twelve 
on the 5th, and at their next mecting they werc sixteen. The furnishing of our club-rooms 
at 44, Royal Avenue, is proceeding. With L.W.IH. and headquarters and ‘ Newsboys” in 
full swing, in two years we secem to have laid a foundation. At H.M.’s Prison our Queen’s 
University Jesters delighted. Le€tures are more uncertain. An cducational scheme in 
addition is being proposed. We are losing onc of our most efficient workers, C. D. Waddell, 


who is going to New Zealand, and the soldiers’ end of the Branch will miss him. 


Our Concert 
enthusiasts are active cach weck. 


Par. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Since Christmas we have been cheered and fortified by the presence of 
Padres Barnacle Brown and Gilbert Williams. The former was with us for a short time only, 
and has now departed for New Zealand. Padre Williams remains with us until May 22, and 
then in June our new Padre comes into residence. A group has been formed at Handsworth 
Theological College, and a sharp look-out is being kept for possibilities at West Bromwich. 
From February 22-28, Mark VI was Open House, as our stair carpet testifies. Over 500 
visitors took advantage of the opportunity and correéted (we hope) interesting but erroneous 
ideas of Toc H. Our immediate neighbours who knew the House in its “ Pub” days came 
in full force and were loud in their expressions of admiration. Already we have roped in 
several promising recruits from the vicinity. Recent a&tivities have included a very successful 
concert for the Blind. Four local broadcasters and Wee Georgie Wood, one of our latest 


members, assisted. Special attention is direfted to April 27, when Barkis will be down. This 
will be open to the ladies. Dirk. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Pat Leonard came to see us on Shrove Tuesday. We made his visit 
the occasion for a special guest night, and a mixed audience of more than fifty people heard 
him talk about his tour with “ Tubby.” Our president presented us with a banner—a really 
beautiful piece of work carried out entirely by his wife and daughter—for which he was 
sincerely thanked. We are now looking forward to secing “ Tubby ” when he visits Hull in 
April. In spite of the fa& that we are almost “ stoneybrokcum ”—our assets consist of about 
4id. in Stamps, a certain amount of crockery, and a wonderful metal tea-pot—we have decided 
to carry on with our plans for a Summer Camp for boys, and have to produce £60 from 
somewhere if the scheme is to be a success. 
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CARDIFF.—An enthusiastic “ Informal Conference ” of the Welsh Branches and Groups 
was held at Cardiff on March 21, with a view to discussing plans for development in Wales. 
It appears that Barry, in particular, looks like becoming a very fne Group; Padre Dixon, 
RN., has enlisted a strong and representative body of people, including Captain Foster of 
Trevessa fame. A much bigger assembly will doubtless greet Padre G. LI. Williams at the 
Cardiff H.Q. on April 10, when the Welsh campaign commences. Captain Stanley Dark, of 
the Institute for the Blind, gave a talk on “ Humour” to a crowded house on March 22, and 
delighted everyone. The guest for next month will be Col. D. Hepburn, a distinguished head 
of the Cardiff Medical College. We note with interest the removal from Cardiff Docks of the 
Rev. J. R. Brookes-Davies, who has been appointed Padre of Mark V, Southampton. Cymru 
am byth! A. T. M. 

COVENTRY.—The great event of the past month has been the formation of our L.W.H. 
This has been in the air for some time, the Branch feeling that such a move should come 
from the Emmas-to-be themselves. At a meeting attended by 30 ladies and a certain number 
of males, the new group got under way. Dirke came over from Birmingham, and after 
woffling in his breezy way got down to brass tacks. We hope much will come from this new 
adventure. Work has proceeded steadily through the winter. Several concerts in aid of different 
objects have gone with a mighty swing. Dotty. 

DEWSBURY.—On March 20 Archdeacon Harvey dedicated our Lamp at a special service, 
in the presence of the widow of Capt. Hirst, whom the Lamp commemorates, the Mayor, the 
President of the Rotary,&c. Afterwards Pat gave his lantern le€ture on the World Tour. On 
Sunday, March 21, “ Robey ” spoke at the Friends Adult School at 9 a.m., in the afternoon 
to the lads at the Welfare Club and in the evening at Ossett Church, where he dedicated our 
banner. Meetings : At the Temperance Hall, Corporation Street, at 8p.m. April 20,G. H. 
Hirst on “ Music’; April 27, Study Circle. Ducky, 

FARNBOROUGH.—Our Chairman, Bob Marsh, has gone to fly aeroplanes in India. We 
shall not easily forget his taétful leadership, nor the charm of Mrs. Bob as hostess. Farmer of 
Aldershot has talked to us about the Scouts Employment Bureau, and his advice is a help 
with our after-care work. Aldershot also turned out in force to join us when Pat Leonard 
took us round the world—by lantern. We are making an effort to send our Scouts and Cubs 
—8o of ’em—to camp, and are trying to find a den for our Rovers. Most of us have given 
a hand at the Boys’ Home; we are firm friends and entertained them on March 22. At 
last we have secured a permanent meeting room, with the use of the Chapel, at the Soldiers’ 
Institute, North Camp, where we hope to celebrate our Birthday on April 26. Dick. 

GLOUCESTER.—The first three months of our year have been busy and interesting. 
Those of us who adopted prison visiting as a spare-time hobby have met with a considerable 
measure of success, so the group is going to tackle the casual wards from the same angle. 
The local Guardians have given the scheme their blessing. Our guest-nights have been 
interesting and diversified. W. E. Jack gave a delightful talk on “ Bird Life.” Captain 
Langley, on another occasion, gave an account of the Zecbrugge operations in which he took 
part. Padre Congdon one evening treated us to a very interesting talk on the authorship of 
the Gospels. We joined forces with Cheltenham in according a welcome to Pat Leonard, 
and journeyed thither by ’bus, twenty-six Strong. A truly great evening ! Boss. 

GRANTHAM.—We acquired rooms at the beginning of the year for use as H.Q. Clubrooms, 
&c., which, after the decorative efforts of our members, present a very homely appearance. 
They were first occupied on February 9. ‘The members have in the past few months been 
most happy to welcome several of our Toc H stalwarts: “ Peggy” addressed a gathering 
of Grantham Brotherhood on Sunday, January 17; on February 9 the Rev. C. I. Lee (of 
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Mark VII), whose home is in Grantham, gave us a lantern leéture on Australia. The Branch 
was highly honoured by a visit from Pat on February 20, who gave us an absorbing lantern 
le€ture on his world tour with Tubby and the growth of Toc H overseas. The lecture was 
preceded by a special meeting (held in the new H.Q. rooms) of the Lincoln, Grimsby, Sleaford, 
and Grantham Branches to discuss “ What Toc H may do for boys in this County ?” Some 
time ago it was decided that much useful work could be done by Toc H members on the 
local Parochial Church Council; three members were accordingly nominated, and all were 
duly cletted. We have now four members on the Council, and hope to increase the number 
next year. Our Jobmaster is going very strong with his Boys’ Club, which now numbers 
about 40 members. He has also started a Bible class, which meets each Sunday afternoon 
in the new rooms. Those of our membcrs who were able to accept the invitation of the 
Lincoln Branch to a guest-night on March 13 thoroughly enjoyed themselves. C. H. T. 


HAROLD WOOD.—Let our first point be to thank the local L.W.H. for their repeated 
help with our Branch funds. We had the “ Tic Tocs ” down on March 11, and their show 
seems to improve every time. Our own concert party have been very busy, and among 
other fixtures have arranged to visit the Leper Colony at Chelmsford. Work at the Sana- 
torium continues ; we finished the winter session there by giving the Sunday morning service 
on March 7. P.S.A. work also continues. We have adopted a “ Fag Card Club ” and hope 
for good results, and four members have undertaken the care of the Church garden. Our 
first Annual Supper is being held on March 29, and on April 26 we join Ilford in welcoming 
Tubby. Dances have been successful all the winter, and we intend to run a series of “ flannel ” 
dances in the summer to keep pcople together. H. F. M. 


HINCKLEY.—Our first job this year was acting as stewards and collectors at a sacred 
concert in aid of the Poor Boys’ and Orphans’ Holiday Home, for which one of our members 
works. On January 27 we held a successful dance, dividing the procceds between the British 

Legion and our own funds. On March 21 our Banner made its first public appearance; it 
was hung in the Parish Church during the evening service, and our padre spoke on the “ Ideals 
of Toc H.” ‘Twenty-four members were present. “ Bovril,” our late secretary, retires to 
new work in Leicester ; without him and two or three more Toc H would never have got going 
here. A. GB: 

LEICESTER.—First and foremost our grateful thanks to G.1J.Q., who have sent us Tubby, 
who led us, with the aid of Fossil’s lantern, round the world with the “ Holy Hooligans,” 
giving us an all-too-brief glimpse of the tremendous job they tackled. Then, again, for the 
visit of Monic, with a deep, thought-provoking talk at our guest-night, and, finally, for the 
visit of Padre Mac. In the absence of the beloved Sawbones, such a visit as Mac’s, who lived 
in with us for several days, is especially welcome and deeply appreciated by the Leicester 
“blokeage.” We hear that Sawbones is to be claimed for a longer period, and this means 
coats off and shoulders to the wheel with a vengeance, Events which stand out for mention 
of recent date are as follows: (1) The Kiddies’ New Year’s Party, held in Mark XI. An 
evening when the family assumed huge proportions (this is not, of course, a reference to the 
Major’s excellent catering), All the boys’ clubs were present in full force ; (2), Rovers’ 
Birthday Party, an indication of the success attending the efforts of those responsible for 
Toc H Rovers, Leicester. Another “ full house ”; (3) Cripples’ Guild Tea and Entertain- 
ment, held in Mark XI, and successfully carried out. Probably this will lead to an evening 
being organised at the Cripple? H.Q., giving us an opportunity for even closer conta&. 
Guest-nights each Wednesday are well attended, and have produced some excellent meetings : 
“ The Housing Problem,” with keen, interesting discussion ; Westcotes, our second Sawbones, 
on the “‘ Adventure of Religion,” and Mr. Scott on “ Health and Culture.” D. 
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MANCHESTER : The Hulme House—Since the notice of its foundation was inserted in 
the February Journar, the Hulme House has done much to justify its existence, and has 
become more of a familiar feature and less of a curiosity in the neighbourhood, in spite of its 
startling exterior. A young and sturdy Group meets here every Friday, and Toc H work in 
the distriét has already been started. Most of the members of the Group have assisted in 
whitewashing and scrubbing the house, which can now offer to visitors a degree of comfort 
apparently not experienced by the newspaper reporter who commented on its “ Spartan 
simplicity.” Thanks to the excellent cooking and housekeeping of Dick, the house is run 
as 2n entirely masculine establishment without the loss of the homely touch. 

STARS. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—W’e now have an LC.F. agent working in the distri€t, and his 
practical advice at our business meetings helps us to realise our inexperience—an unpleasant 
but healthy sensation! Headquarters have confirmed the eleétion to local President of Mr. 
Charles Dorman ; he will be our chairman on the occasion of Tubby and Tim’s visit on April 20. 
Stockton Group is our latest offspring, and is being nursed by Geoff. Horner and Sid Ray, 
the latter being known to many ex-soldiers as sergeant-in-charge of the old Ypres House. 
We are holding a dance in aid of Wolf Club camp funds after Easter. We have received our 
first “ pilgrim ” from Spring House during the month. Meetings : Every Thursday in Crown 
Café, 7.30 p.m. JOBMASTER. 


LINCOLN.—The great event of March was our guest-night on the 13th. The Branch 
members,with their guests, who included our City M.P. and Mrs. Taylor, the Mayor, the Sheriff 
and many others, numbered 150. Special mention should be made of our fellow-members 
from Grantham, Sleaford, Cranwell and Grimsby. The programme, which included “ com- 
munity singing” and songs and monologues from our visitors, brought the whole company at 
once into an atmosphere of social freedom, and after refreshments the ceremony of “ Light,” 
in which all the members took part with individual tapers in their hands, was made the central 
feature of the evening. This ceremony was beautifully performed and a real inspiration. 
Padre Rose afterwards captured the company at once with his talk and made just the right 
appeal. He was followed by Arthur Lodge, who outlined the beginnings and aims of Toc H, 
and by “Dusty ” Miller, who clinched all arguments with his point that we were trying 
to help reconstruét the world for the coming of the Kingdom. ‘The evening is best summed up 
in the comment of one of our guests, “ Thank God for Toc H.” Tuc WiLson. 


LONDON FEDERATION.—Tubby will continue his talks on the World Tour at two 
family parties—on Monday, April 26, at Cecil Hall, Park Avenue, Ilford, at 8 p.m. (for North- 
East London), and on Tuesday, May 4, at Lewisham (for South-East London). 

(a) Mark VII.—OnMarch 3 the Branch went to Hampstead to hear Tubby. On Thursday. 
March 4, the Mayor of St. Pancras gave a very interesting and instructive talk on the Borough 
of which he is Mayor, outlining very explicitly housing and other economic difficulties. Our 
next speaker was Major E. J. M. Harvey, who told us something about the juvenile and the 
laws which govern his employment. On March 13 Mark VII played Mark XIII at rugger. 
(Result, 67-0 in our favour!) On March 18 Mark VII at last secured Robert B. Wolf (Toc H, 
U.S.A.), after chasing him through at least five countries with frantic letters and cables. 
His subjeét, “Man as a creator,” sounded highbrow enough, but his talk held us all enthralled 
for about three hours. He first of all gave us an impression of conditions at the pulp mill 
in which he himself worked after graduating from college, finally becoming manager. He 
then showed how the output was increased by instituting an elaborate system of records, and 
thus getting each man so interested in his particular job that he sought by experiments to 
get the best possible results. Each workman was unconsciously developing his initiative as 
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a creator in thinking out ideas to better the working of his machine, and the very detailed 
records that were taken enabled the manager to see exactly what was needed to keep the 
efficiency of the produé up to 100 per cent. [We hope soon to deal further with this matter 
in these pages—Ep.] Notice: On May 3 Mark VII holds a dance at Holy Trinity Hall, 


Great Portland Street, from 7.30 to 11p.m. (Toc H dress or evening dress), Tickets, 
3s. 2d. each from the Dance Secretary, Mark VII. Toc. 


(b) Barnet—Our new headquarters is at the Hill Top Restaurant, High Street; meetings 
every Wednesday, at 8 p.m. April 27, a whist drive, proceeds to local funds. A Diocesan 
Missionary Exhibition of great interest will be held at the Church House, Wood Street, Barnet, 
from April 14 to April 22, at which Toc H members will assist their churches and aét as stewards. 


Nick. 


(c) Brixton.—The Group is carrying on steadily, and the jobmaster is so busy that he had 
to seek an assistant. We regret to report the resignation of our secretary, after much spade- 
work in Starting theGroup. Meetings at 408, Brixton Road (thanks to the Y.M.C.A.), at 7.30. 


March 29, Guest-night ; April 12, ordinary meeting; April 24, a dance at the Y.W.CA., 
Tunstall Road. Er 


(d) Hackney.— jobs being carried on as usual. We visited Hampstead to hear Tubby’s 
le€ture on March 3. On March 18 we held a guest-night at which the guest of the evening 
was Mr. V. T. Hamilton, Publicity Secretary of the North Hackney Branch, League of Nations 
Union. He dealt at length with the activities of the League and answered questions regarding 
the temporary breakdown at Geneva. Meetings: At St. John’s Institute, High Street, 
Homerton, at 8 p.m., April 8 and 22; April 26, visit Ilford to hear Tubby. 

T. J. H.R. 

(e) Kingston and Surbiton—On March 10 Miss Macfie came down (arriving by cab a 
Pimpériale), and helped us to inaugurate L.W.H. We have eight or ten keen Toc Emmas as 
the nucleus of the Group. Our Boys’ Club is going strong, and, no doubt, doing a little to 
follow the adage ‘prevention is better than cure,’ the cure in this case being Borstal, about 
which Mr. Llewellin spoke to us so interestingly recently. Our Area Padre is visiting us this 
March, L. Lonce. 


(©) Willesden —On March x Mr. Preece, one of the blind organising secretaries of the 
Greater London Fund for the Blind, gave us a very instructive talk on “ The modern spirit 
in the blind world.” He pointed out that what the blind required was not charity, but the 
opportunity of work, and that they required training, which cost money. He told us there 
were 7,000 blind persons in Greater London, and that 400 persons went blind annually. He 
appealed to us in Toc H to help in the efforts to organise depots for “ Geranium Day ” for the 
Blind, and we have undertaken to help locally. Other Branches and Groups would do well, 
we feel, to ask Mr. Preece to address them. Major Cook spoke to us on March 22 on “ The 


Church Lads Brigade.” The talk gained the C.L.B. some additional help, and the Group a new 
member. H. BFA 


(8) Wimbledon.—During the past month we have had talks by Mr. Batten on the “ Social 
Conditions of South Wimbledon,” and by Mr. G. Pauling (ex-Mayor) on “ Organisation. 
with particular reference to A.S.C. during the War,” both of which proved very interesting, 
On Wednesday, April 14, at 7.45, we are holding our second Dance, at St. Mark’s Hall, Compton 
Road, Wimbledon, in aid of Boys’ Club funds. Guest-nights: at Johnson’s Rooms, 39, Hill 
Road, Wimbledon. April 9, business; April 16, Mr. Hughes Clarke on “ The History of 
Wimbledon” ; April 23, business; April 30, Rev. L. Bunce. T. S. W. 
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(b) Wood Green—The North Middlesex Hospital Wireless Appeal has now received the 
official “ blessing ” of the Edmonton Guardians. We already have some cash in hand and 
offers of help, j.e., concerts, whist drives, dances, &c., are rapidly rolling in. There are 1,200 
beds to equip (not 900, as stated in March JOURNAL), and £1,250 will be required to carry out 
the scheme. On March 3 we listened to an inspiring talk from Tubby on his World Tour 
experiences ; and on March 4 we were the guests of Mark VII. It is hoped to start a Group 
shortly in Stoke Newington, and we are to have a share in nursing the “ baby.” Meesings : 
April 30, Rev. O. E. Brooks, “ Industrial Christian Fellowship ”; May 11, —— ; May 21, 
members’ night. THE SCRIBE. 

(i) Entertainments Section: Drama League Fixtures : April 8, “ The Lilies of the Field,” 
at Blackheath Concert Hall (for Lewisham Scouts); April 15, “ Facing the Music,” at the De 
Walden Institute, Charlbert Street, St. John’s Wood (for the Church of St. Stephen the Martyr, 
Portland Town); April 17, “ Facing the Music,” at Froghall, Staffordshire (for local Scouts) ; 
May 6 and 7, “ R.U.R.,” at Cripplegate Theatre, Golden Lane, E.C.1. Tickets for Cripplegate 
may be obtained from the Hon. Business Direftor at Mark II. Part of the net proceeds will 
be handed over to the Sports Club summer camp for working lads, at New Barnet. 

Orchestra: Rehearsals are now being held weekly on Thursdays, at Mark III. There are 
still vacancies for a leading violin, viola, double bass, flute, clarinet, horns, and harp. 


NORWICH.—Three outstanding events have occurred since Norwich last reported: (1) 
The acquisition of a room; (2) the Annual Meeting of the Branch; (3) the satisfactory 
progress of the Branch’s “ job ” of helping the local Deaf and Dumb. At last we have been 
able to hire on reasonable terms—thanks to the kindness of Churchwardens of St. John 
Maddermarket Church—a suitable room (Address: “ The Toc H Room, Pottergate, Nor- 
wich ”). To Foundation members, who knew the House at Pop., it is Strongly reminiscent of 
the Upper Room, for one has to go up a dark, uneven, and crooked railless stair to what was, 
when we took it, a bare room, but in less than a month it has become, in that strange Toc H 
way from unknown sources, furnished. Over the (gas) fireplace is a painting, by our Job- 
master “ Dickey,” of the existing ruins at Ypres, inscribed, “ This is what Hate did; we are 
out To Conquer Hate,” and under this is framed the well-known coloured postcard of the 
Upper Room. May some of the blessings and inspirations of that first Upper Room be vouch- 
safed to the users of this one! Fortunately, we got possession of the room just in time to hold 
in it our Annual Mecting, presided over by the Chairman of the Branch’s Executive, with the 
Lord Mayor of Norwich and the President of the Norwich Rotary Club present, an apology 
(due to Lenten services) from the Dean of Norwich, and a telegram conveying good wishes 
from Tubby. Captain Geoffrey Colman, the donor of the Lamp, was splendidly initiated into 
membership by “ Dickey.” With regard to the work among the Deaf and Dumb, we were 
successful in having a paper read by the local Diocesan Deaf and Dumb Missioner, at the 
Norwich Rotary Club, This was followed by a Strong appeal by a member of the Rotary 
Club for praétical help. In addition to the regular visiting and playing games with the Deaf 
and Dumb by our members, we arranged in our room a whist drive of eleven tables with them, 
a most pleasing feature being the readiness with which many of the local tradespeople gave 
excellent prizes. WRITER. 


NOTTINGHAM.—A short time ago a room over our Headquarters fell vacant. An anxious 
committee scrutinised the Treasurer’s accounts, but failed to swell the balance side thereby. 
An application came from the M.D. Committee requesting the use of our H.Q. room as a school- 
room for the mentally defeétive children, and offering a rent which nearly covered the rent of 
the “ Upper Room.” So now we have a Chapel, which will be dedicated on May 21. Also 
a Padres’ room and Rovers’ den on the same floor. The architect planned better than ever 
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he dreamed. Toc H Conferences are worth while. Arising out of the London Birthday 

f Conference, we now have a Social Survey Study Circle making a halting effort to think about 

l Nottingham. Such a job does not spring into vigorous life, but takes its first Steps rather 

falteringly. We intend to win through to construétive thought and develop a wider sphere of 

influence upon local conditions. We find “ Child-life ” a good first lesson, with its direét bearing 

upon boys’ work and its many opportunities of personal survey. Mac, of Sheffield, certainly 

got home on the Nottingham delegates to the Fourth Northern Conference. As a result, 

| on March 12, the Branch put forward a motion to the Committce that our H.Q. be opened on 

i Sunday evenings, when the “ Tic Toc Toos ” would endeavour to pass on something of good 
cheer and good fellowship to every lad and his lass. Hrsıscus. 

PENZANCE AND WEST CORNWALL.—We are surely but slowly moving ahead, our 


membership now being 15, with five on the waiting list. Up to now we have held our monthly 
meetings in hired rooms and private houses. We now feel Strong enough to acquire a habita- 


tion of our own, and are renting a room. Our jobmaister is C. J. Miller, Market Jew Street, 
and our Hon. Secretary P. J. Batten, 2, Regent Buildings. Toc H members visiting Penzance 
will be welcomed, and can obtain all information from either of the above. Titcn. 
READING.—On January 12 Saunders gave us a very uscful talk on “ Toc H Rovers.” 
January 26 found us debating among ourselves, and on February 12 we held an impromptu 
concert, with a vicw to finding talent for our concert party to be. Jani. 
WEYBRIDGE.—On January 10, Padre H. S. Money, late of Reading Branch (and for a 
time in charge of the Old House at Pop—En.), gave a talk on Toc H at a public meeting. Now 
we have a Group of 19 members, with four more on three months’ probation. Our first job 
has been a Book Distribution Club, for which we received 300 books two days after our appeal 
for them appeared in the local paper! Meetings at Didman’s Restaurant, Baker Street, 
Weybridge, at 8 p.m., every Friday. H. W. J. M. 
WIMBORNE.—The visit of Pat Leonard, with his lantern le&ure on the world tour, was 
a great night. We had ladies with us for the first time, and sent £3 8s. to the Sea-going Boys’ 
Hostel at Southampton. On March 21 we held our Birthday service at the Minster. Padre 
Bill Drury, from Spetisbury, preached, and members from Southampton, Salisbury, Bourne- 
mouth, and Spetisbury swelled the numbers. Our Annual Mecting was held on March 23. 


G. M. L. 
Overseas Branches and Groups 


AUSTRALIA : (a) Melbourne—Extract from a letter to Tubby from Top” Baxter, January 
27: “We are trying to arrange an All Australian Conference, to be held in Melbourne some 
time in April. (The other States suggested Melbourne as the centre.) It will be a wonderful 
help, in seeing more clearly our task, to get together for a while and go deeper into things with 
the great-hearts from the widely scattered Groups. Now for our family in Melbourne. We 
are now happily settled in the Anzac Memorial Building, though we have no chapel yet—how 
we miss it! Hayes has been appointed padre for 1926, of course. Padre is busy oa the 
organisation of L.W.H.—Adelaide is the latest offspring. L.W.H. here are finding rooms of 
their own. . . . We will keep the light burning, Tubby dear.” 

(b) Western Australia > “Don” Cleland of Perth, W.A., sends notes on progress to Tabby, 
on February 11,1926: At present Perth and Guildford are the only Groups recognised, but 
a report on beginnings elsewhere was read to the first meeting of the Executive Council of 
Toc H, Western Australia, which shows that we may expect much news before long. From 
Bunbury; Padre Foley-Whaling writes : ‘‘ When the right chaps can be found, I shall start, 
but they must be the real thing. I’m going to find’em: I’m not going to wait for ’em to drift 
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in. . . . Toc H is too good and too big a thing to be boomed, accepted, and then dropped.” 
At Denmark, C. J. Cheeseborough, late of Mark II, London, has been surveying the ground 
but doesn’t see a chance yet. At Donnybrook: “ W. L. Owen is very keen, and has already 
got together six men for the Group. These men only await the advent of someone from 
Headquarters before starting in earnest.” At Fremantle: “Alan West, acting jobmaster, 
has got eight men for the Group. Their first meeting was held at the beginning of the year. 
On January 27 several from Perth Group went down there, and it is pleasing to report that 
this new Group is hard at work on their jobs already, and that the group spirit is good. They 
have as their padre Canon Collick. The provisional period under our scheme expires on 
February 16, when they will petition for their Rushlight.” Guildford “ is well established and 
is working well.” Ernest Stanbury, treasurer of Perth Group, spent a month at Meckering, 
and “ had an opportunity of addressing a big mecting of townspcople. He reports that there 
are several ready to start a Group.” H. V. Jenkins, a member of Perth Group, lives at 
Mount Barker, “ and has gathered unto himself five or six men for aGroup. The problems of 
distance and time enter into the question of how this Group will work and apply itself, and 
we will have to face this problem with many other country centres yet to be opened up.” 
As for Perth itself, it “ has concentrated on its jobs, perhaps to the detriment of its internal 
administration, but it moves along in no uncertain way, and the group spirit is very good.” 


CANADA: Mark I, Winnipeg—Mark I.C. wishes Padre and Mrs. Cawley very best wishes 
and success in their new undertaking in England. Our last Tuesday meeting took the form 
of a farewell banquet of over sixty members to the Padre. A brilliant address from Ex- 
President Martin on Padre Cawley’s untiring efforts in building up Mark I, a very inspiring 
farewell reply constituted the main toasts, some very welcome musical numbers from our 
concert party, and a presentation of a set of pipes by Pres. Berg, brought the banquet to 
aclose. A service of Grand Light in Christ Church and a hearty Toc H. send-off on Monday 
night at the station will, we hope, give him a lasting impression of our gratefulness for his 
untiring efforts in the work that he has done in the past four years. We have had the honour 
lately of initiating Sir John Martin Harvey into the general membership of this branch. His 
presentation of an autographed pi€ture was very much appreciated, and on his return trip 
to Winnipeg has promised us more of his valuable time. Our efforts in “ putting over” the 
Belle of New York were very successful, the operatic society playing to packed houses; un- 
fortunately, however, the cost of presenting amateur theatricals is so great that the branch 
will not realise as much as was anticipated. We had the pleasure of entertaining the cast 
at a very enjoyable dance on Saturday last, at the house, as a small token of our appreciation 
for their efforts. We are looking forward to having Sawbones with us very shortly for three 
months’ stay. Several speakers have been at our branch meetings during the last month, 
and the branch is in full swing with its winter aétivities. H. S. T. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE: (a) Khartoum—A development, hitherto unknown to HQ. 
and a most welcome surprise, is reported in the following letter to the Editor of the JOURNAL from 
S. G. Laws, of the Khartoum Civil Hospital, dated March 3, 1926: “ With the great news of 
the Birthday Festival in the January issue of the JOURNAL, I am tempted to write and give 
you one or two details of a little ‘ First Birthday’ of a gathering of men in Khartoum. On 
Sunday, December 24, 1924, at the Bishop’s invitation, a party of twenty men met together 
for supper and afterwards discussed the pros and cons of forming a branchof TocH. I ex- 
plained in a few words what Toc H was doing and intended to do. It was decided, however, 
not to form an organisation, but to meet informally every other Sunday evening for supper 
and to listen to a talk given by an invited guest for the evening. This was done and the whole 
proceeding is exaétly similar to a guest-night at home. Twenty-eight gatherings have been 
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held and these have proved so popular—meeting a need that has been long felt—that the 
number attending has sometimes been over one hundred. On January ro of this year a 
small presentation was made to the Rev. B. J. Harper, the resident Padre in Khartoum, who 
has devoted all his energies and no little time to the success of these gatherings. He has 
also arranged all the catering which is no small task, when over one hundred sit down to feed. 
The presentation took the shape of a silver cigarette box and leather travelling case. The 
inscription on the cigarette box was as follows: Presented to ‘ Uncle Harper’ as a token of 
appreciation from the members of the ‘ Supper Club, Khartoum, Jan., 1926. I am enclosing 
a list of the guests we have had during the year. The work still goes on, and when Dr. R. J. 
Campbell visited us on January 24, one hundred and twenty-five sat down for supper and 
more rolled up later for the talk. You will note that we did not form any organisation, but 
the adopted name (when it is not known as Toc H) is the ‘ Clergy House Supper Club.’ With 
all reports of Birthday Festivals,J thought that these few notes of how we carry on in Khartoum 
would be of some interest to your readers at home and elsewhere.” 


(h) Jerusalem—Here are extratts from two letters written to Tubby from Jerusalem on the 
same day, February 25. Padre Charles Steer (to whom we all send our sincerest sympathy on 
the loss of his little son) writes: “ The Group here struggles along, in spite of considerable 
drawbacks ; two of our keenest men have been removed to Sarand, whence it will be difficult 
for them to get to more than very occasional meetings—and out of our small membership 
we can ill spare even two. Still it has been very nice to have Ellison here, and we have done 
a certain amount of spade-work. I hope he is coming with me to Haifa over Sunday, if they 
are able to fix a meeting there. . . . The death of my small boy has upset my arrangements 
a good deal. It has meant a lot of time in Egypt, but incidentally gave me the opportunity 
of visiting the first meeting of the Cairo Group, which seemed to me a likely crowd of fellows, 
with just that proportion of young men that we find it so very difficult to get here—because 
there are so very few in the place. . . . Oscar Thompson told me yesterday he wanted to 


join, from Bethany; this will make three parsons out of our little group; we want more 
of the extra-ecclesiastical element.” 


T. Griffiths then writes: “am rather afraid that so far we have not a big report to make 
so far as service is concerned. We have had to commence by working up interests and think- 
ing out possibilities of service. Still, I don’t think our task is going to end there ; I feel con- 
fident we shall soon get busy in several dire€tions. It was such a joy and privilege to have 
Rev. H. Ellison amongst us ; his visit did us a great deal of good. He spoke at our first guest- 
evening and gave an cloquent address on the movement. At the same meeting we had a 
talk from Mr. Reynolds, Headmaster of St. George’s School, on ‘Work among Boys’; he 
suggested several ways in which we can help. We had an attendance of twenty-six mea; 
this included a party of eight who came down specially from Sarefard.” He then goes on to 
deal with the jobs the Group has “in view,” viz., reception and acting as guides to visitors 
to Jerusalem—(“ Could a notice be placed in the JourNa that we shall welcome any Toc H 
folk who may be visiting Palestine ?”); hospital visiting (he has offered the services of mem- 
bers to all the hospitals); boys’ work—(“ At the village of Ain Kerem, about six miles out 
from Jerusalem, there is a group of boys who need looking after—one of our members 
arranging to go out at least once a week to arrange something, possibly Scouts ; we also hope 
to help in the formation of open Scout troops ; at present, there are troops conneéted to each 
of the various schools out here ”); interest in young prisoners ; social and relief work—{some 
of the Group have “ rather an ambitious scheme which will need careful planning and thought” 
to promote a united committee of various bodies doing relief work, so as “ to prevent ovet- 
lapping and indiscriminate giving ”). 
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INDIA: (a) Bombay “ II” —Frank Moraes, writing to Peter Monie on March 4, reveals 
more of the spirit in which his group of Indian Christians are tackling the Toc H job which 
they have undertaken in the village of Matharpacady, an Indian Christian community near 
Bombay: “Group II are going ahead—‘ feet firm, hands busy.’ There is that little scheme 
at Matharpacady of which, I know, you'd like to hear. It was H. B. (Tubby’s brother) who 
first got us interested in the playground down there—do you remember it ? It’s epic, immense 
—and when I say immense I mean (to borrow a Shavian paradox) immensely small! Just 
a plain, tiny bit of a ground—a courtyard, you would think—but then, its shesr playground : 
they’re all immensely proud of it, and I rather like that. Do you happen to know the folk 
down there? Purcly Christian they are; it makes our job all the easier. Of an evening 
a couple of us stroll down, chat with the youngsters about, settle their little disputes, get 
them to play together—hockey, ‘seven tiles, something or the other. Rough games are 
prohibited; the proximity of the houses around make cricket and football impossible, but 
hockey (although I believe that is also prohibited) may be played with safety. We are going 
to have poles fixed up for basket-ball, and when that comes the ground will present quite 
a lively appearance. What ho! then, for a great time! We cannot go on running this 
ground always. Our idea is in time to colleé a few of the senior lads, form a committee with 
a Toc H member serving permanently on it, get them set—and then migrate to another 
playground where we can do likewise. The senior lads are ready to co-operate—a very fine 
set of fellows they seem.” One of the inhabitants of Matharpacady is Mr. Joseph Baptista, 
the Lord Mayor of Bombay, and Frank Moraes goes on to describe a more dificult piece of 
work which Mr. Baptista, supported by the Municipal Commissioner (H. B. Clayton), has set 
the Group to do—“ a civic job it is,” in short to tackle the very bad sanitary conditions of 
the village. “This may only be done through the co-operation of the local residents. On 
Sunday last J. B. held a meeting of the residents at his bungalow. H. B. was there to give 
it official benedi&tion, and incidentally he gave us a very handsome introduétion. I spoke 
for Toc H; J. B. spoke as only J. B. can. The meeting was a tremendous success. They 
caught the spirit of Toc H alright and the flame fired—I hope it doesn’t die down. The job 
is certainly difficult, but the people seem enthusiastic, and enthusiasm, I feel, can leap 
barriers.” He goes on to discuss details about clearing rubbish, &c., and also encloses a 
newspaper cutting, a column long, about the venture. At the end of his letter he adds : 
“We had not been doing Hospital visiting till only the day before, but, once set, we shall 
keep going. Group ‘ I’ is doing a lot of it; I fancy Group ‘ II’ will have to look to its laurels.” 

(b) Madras—The secretary sends the full minutes of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Group 
on February 18. Present sixteen members and five guests. The speaker was Mr. Arthur 
Davies (Principal of the Law College at Madras) on “The League of Nations.” After supper 
the ceremony of “ Light ” took place and there was a business meeting. Jobmaster Edwards 
reported on the Tournament entertainments provided by Toc H (see March JOURNAL, p. 132), 
which had been most successful. It was reported that the Scout troop at Chingleput 
Reformatory (see JouRNAL, ibid) was going very strong, with a camp fire arranged for the 
following Saturday and an all-day programme for Sunday. Work at the Prison and the 
Asylum was also reported on. The Y.M.C.A. had asked that two Toc H members should be 
nominated to serve on their board of dire€tors, and this, it was decided, should be further 
discussed with the Y.M.C.A. Rogerum finished the evening. 


NEW ZEALAND: Wellington Group is progressing slowly but surely and has now 26 
members on the books as well as several probationers. The Birthday Festival and Conference 
proceedings caused quite a Stir, but since then things have quietened down a bit as many of 
the boys have been away on holidays. However, we have not forgotten to meet each fortnight 
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and those on holiday put in good work. “ Happy ” Silver did a lot of spade-work in Dunedin 
during his vacation. In faé& he did more Toc H than vacating. In this he was assisted by 
Padre Weeks and Dick Armstrong. The evergreen’Cz has also done and is doing a lot of 
work during his travels, while A. B. (Malyon) is concentrating his energies on propaganda in 
the schools. The executive is now busy discussing ways and means with a view to obtaining 
a home of our own; we have a few likely places in view. We are continually on the look-out 
for new jobs and are concentrating on the Public School Boys immigrating to N. Z. So far 
we have met two drafts ; in one of which was Shepherd of Cheltenham. Of this matter you 
will hear more later. A couple of Saturdays ago some of the boys took some disabled soldiers 
to the circus here, and everyone thoroughly enjoyed the afternoon. Last Thursday a party 
of us assisted at a picnic for the children of the Levin Memorial Home. Dave Anderson 
was in his element with the kiddies and was the life of the funétion. We have managed to 
obtain the interest of Rotary and it is whispered that we are to reccive an invitation to run 
one of their luncheons very soon in order that we may get to know cach other better. 
J] RJE 

UNITED STATES: Washington—Extrait from a letter from Lea S. Luquer (one of tht 
U.S.A. delegates to the Birthday of 1925 in London) to Tubby, March 11 : “ Mark I, U.S.A., at 
Washington, D.C., had its first initiation last night. Seth Pierrepont, Pryor Grant, Sawbones, 
Coleman Jennings, and I were on hand to make the occasion as wonderful and impressive as 
possible. We must have had sixty odd persons gathered in two small rooms, all knit as one 
in the common bond and spirit of Toc H. We took in fourteen. The fa&t of having had 


Sawbones with us during the past three weeks has made all the difference in the world. He 
has been splendid.” 


The League of Women Helpers 


BELFAST.—A group of the L.W.H. has been in existence here almost three months. We 
meet fortnightly from 6-7.30 p.m. Most of the members arc responsible for the catering at 
the Toc H Newsboys’ Club, and some individual members do other odd jobs. We feel we 
must express our thanks to the Toc H Branch for its encouragement and help at the Start of 


our venture, especially for allowing us to use their rooms. We hope later on to prove ourselves 
of real use and help. ELG 


LIVERPOOL.—On March 22 we met at Toc H Headquarters for our monthly meeting,"at 
which Miss Matravers, the Organising Secretary for the Liverpool Diocesan Association for 
Preventive and Rescue Work, gave us a very interesting talk about the work that this Asso- 
ciation is doing in Liverpool and distri. What the meeting lacked in numbers it made up in 
keenness, with the result that each member present has undertaken to help in various ways, 
ie., in visiting the houses, and teaching, and helping with the making of garments, and 
colleéting much-needed funds for the Association. Gis 


STREATHAM L.W.H.—In O@ober last Streatham had a Ladies’ Night and asked Miss 
Macfie if she would come along and tell their visitors something about the L.W.H. As a 
result of this a few weeks after a few interested people met to discuss forming a group of Toc 
Emmas. The Branch Secretary very kindly came to give help and advise, and at this meeting 
we chose our Secretary and Treasurer (yes, we have a small balance in hand), and now we 
muster ten members—all really keen. We have just undertaken our first serious job. The 
Distriét Organiser of Children’s Care Work (our very first visitor) came to talk to us about this 
work and we are helping with the mending of garments for the boys at the Open Air School, 
Bushey. STRETMA. 
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